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and the gravest action may be consciously done
in and for Man. And the sympathetic aspect
of nature is explained to us in the same way.
In so far as our conception of nature is akin to
our minds that conceive it, Man made it; and
Man made us, with the necessity to conceive
it in this way.1

I do not, however, suppose that morality
would practically gain much from the wide
acceptance of true views about its nature,
except in a way which I shall presently suggest.
I neither admit the moral influence of theism
in the past, nor look forward to the moral
influence of humanism in the future. Virtue is
a habit, not a sentiment or an -ism. The
doctrine of total depravity seems to have been
succeeded by a doctrine of partial depravity,
according to which there is hope for human
affairs, but still men cannot go straight unless
some tremendous all-embracing theory has a
finger in the pie. Theories are most important
and excellent things when they help us to see
the matter as it really is, and so to judge what
is the right thing to do in regard to it. They
are the guides of action, but not the springs of
it Now the spring of virtuous action is the
social instinct, which is to set to work by the

1 For an admirable exposition of the doctrine of the social
origin of our conceptions, see Professor Groom Robertson's paper,
" How we come by our Knowledge/' in the first number of the
Nineteenth Century.